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IpENTIFIBaS 
>A3STRaCT 

' ' " \j Question*answer interactions wfere chosen as an 

effective means ^ of -investigating the effect of the linguistic' 
environment on language development. Research was reviewed indicating 
that t-he dmprojtjj^me^t in question and. answer performance of a maturing . 
child is based on the ad^/eTncement of both his linguistic and 
cognitive abilities and' that the adult systematically accamodates 4iis 
speech with a child to those abilitie^. ^ categorization scheme was 

'*devised- for the ranking of question types according to their ^ 
cognitive and syntactic complexity and for the rating\ of answers / 
according to their appropriateness and syntactic leveJtr. It^is 
proposed that detaile^d analyses of^a variety of 'adult^chil^ 
quej5tion-answ€rr interactions should provide important information 

, concerning the theoretical role of/adult acJcommodation -to the child's *,^ 
lev^l as we.ll as principles leading to new language training 
techniques. (Author) " - ^ 
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conversatlojis suggesting that they ^a*? Responsible liot dnly hroadening 



the. child's linguistic abilities^ but also facilitate cogniti\re developinent. 
jBased on the ^ssuiqptlon that cu3\ilts jsiy^tenatically the 'linguistic dnd cog-* 

nitiVe difficulty of their quest iqiiay^ t^e competence level of the child , this^ 
paper describes the child's d^lbpjmjs abilities to perform Well i^ question- . 
'ansver interactions and provflllflf^^a/flichema 'for characterising the adult's adapta-^ 
. tion and for ev|tluating its' effects on the linguistic performance of the. child • 

- * * Acquisition ''of Quei^t jons and Answers ' 

2he« deviri^oent of the e^ili-^ to prt^uce acceptable questions and angers 
aeems to be dependent upon related areas of development vithin the 

child :^ intellectual growt^and increasing 8ynt>actic pr grammatical abilities;*. » 
Clearly 9 his ability to pspduce questioner which are syntactically and mea^ilngfUlly 
ap]^rqpriate will be influepqe^ to a ^eat exftent by the Questions address<Qfd to him 
by adults. * ^ ^ . - , 

Development' of Questions 

Children gradually develop the intellectual capacity tp understand fthe ftinc--' 
tions of questions^ Initially , production of various wh«*questlons seems be 
strictly the result of rote memorization (Brown,^ 1960) • Lewi^ (I963) h[as sug- 
gest^ three subsequent stages In question*asking bdnavior. First, children begin 
to ask questions, in a ^;^jne situation. It appears they ar^ not actually interested 
in the a^s^^er, but rather in the pleasure of the verbal inteirchange with someone. 
Next, children seem Itoiask questions to test the correctness of what they believe 
(a iTidimentary form pf biypothesis testing). Xhird, children produce questions, 
regularly with the intent of securing information/ about th^ir environment. OSiese 
various stages occur as the child moves trom a completely egocentHciv of tiie 
world to one in whi6^ he is aware of perspectives other than his o%(nw Further 
development is requilred for a child to understand the variety of fuj^ctions served 
by questions for adults. For example , it is a comnpn occurrence fof a child to 
be baffled when an adult asks^ a qxipstion (whose answer he i^urely^ust know)* simply 
to test the child's Iqiow^edge. 

-With refpect tojproduction of questions , Roger Bro^ 
slj]^)lified version pfTthe synto^ a child ;nust 

that thi^ intexTOgatiyiii^. words who, what , when , why , and 

considered aa replacements for varilbiii^jsonstituents in 

pie, in the sentence |'' John will r^ad imlfct?'*, the wh^wordlis a substitute for a 
category of noim phraises. which w6uld provide suitable replies. "John will read 
what?^*, however, is not the normal adult form of a question, .being used only 
occasionally in standard Bullish. In oVder to achieve the normal^ question Brown 
states that two trans fbrmat ions jmist occur, y^e first transformation (labeled 
preposiiig rule) involves shifting the wh-wpaM to $he beginhing of the sentencfe. 
A sentenjse produced in \th is. manner is o^ily a hypotiietilcal interz^diate in'Nadult 
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•pMlw Zt Iim' tbt nsultli^ 'fbrn of *1(hat John i«lU. reaAT*** pebood step in* 
Tolvea lnt«rclumgli^ pr transpo^tnjS the subject anl the ouxlllaxy verb Ia drde^ tO" 
obtain the norxanl Interrpg^lve form, **What vill John read?**. According to Brovn» 
all ' vh-quest ions t except tM simple vho/what -subject questlont can be generated 
vith these.two trans fbrmational mles» l% should be noted 'Oiat the do auxiliary 
must be Introduced vhen no other a\axlllary exists » 



^"^^ Browi 

^und that certain ^ages In the^htld^s developme nt of yh'^uestlons correspond to 
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evidence vas observed f or .the 'omlsslonr of the prepoelng tranafon 
dren for a t^ine^tfld produce questlons/vlthput .the Insertion of do or without the « 
transposing* transformation.* Similar results have, been reported by Ravem (1970) . 
for the vh -quest ions of two children learning English as a second language. 

In addition to vh^questlo^, 6ivpLtn produce two other question typeay^ yetf/ 
no questions^ a^ tag questions. 1*6 has been Shown (Bellugi, 196?; Kllmfif^ 
Belluglt ^1966) that simple, yes/no questions are usually the first type to be i>r0«* 
^uced cor^ctly, preetumably because they Involve the fewest trans fonnations. 
S^ce there is no wh-vord, the child is only required to Introduce the "dq'* aux« 
lilary. If necessary , and to( transpose the verb. On the 'other hand, appropriate 
E^llsh tag questions itre uhe most difficult for the child to prodiice because he * 
must attend to several additional linguistic factoirs. For example, /to generate 
the tag qiiestlon, "John drives the car, doesn't he?" , the child must substitute a 
pronoun for* the subject noun, truncate the main i^erb., ah^ apply a negative trans- 
formation as well as perform the jisual operations for a question. In studying 
French-English bilingual children , Swain (1971) observed the following the devel- 
opmental x^ttern la the ^^roductlom of yes/ no 'quegtions . Appropriate ^n^natlon 
vas first mastered (e.g., "You are goingr'TT Secondly, "speciar purpose" mor- 
phemes or iupature tags were produced (e.g., "You aik gotbig, huh?" or "You. did 
j^t, right?"). Finally, tjbe child was able to rearrange Ipe constituents In a 
sentence to produce a well-developed yes/no question. One ^might erpect that the 
production of the full-fdrm tag question would occur in an even Is^r stage. 

In dealing iitrictly with the syntactic dimension of question , and answer 
acquifl(ition. Brown (I968) suggests four types of adult-chUd interactions which^ 
glv^s4ft^^lld Instruction in the sjoitactlc formation of a wh-question. 3!he devel<- 
"0]^!aent of the wj[;i-word what will be explored througih these four training sessions. 
The fljrst input sequence occurs when the adxxlt finds the entire utterance of the 
child unintelligible. An CLdult sayi^ "What?" In such a way as to cue the child to 
repeat the phrase again. This step In itself does not Instruct the child in the 
acquisition of wh-formatlons but is responsible for the chlld^*s realization that 
a wh-word places a demand upon him for some type o^ response • The second train- 
ing situation, called ecnoing. or "say constituent ag^ln", occurs if only part of 
the child's utterance Is unintelligible. The culullf responds l^y repeating the 
portion understood and replacing the tinintelllgible constituent with the proper 
wh-form^^^jfjqr exang^le: . / ' ^ 

ChildiV X want m. . Mother: [You want what? Child: MUk* 

In,hli longitudinal study Brown^found this complex /reoccxarrlcg frequently In the 
conversation of mother and bhlld, and it is not unj^asonable to hypotheslzeythat 
It also occurs frequently, within the classroom. jFurthermore, Brown found that 
this occasional form of the question was most elective* in eliciting appropriate 
responses^ from diildren* In essence, the occai^onal question fon^ teaches thej^ 
child the principle of constituent replacement, or what Ervln-Tripp calls the 
syntactic features of the question word. The third type. of input session, 



,e«]JM jeoitftitwBt p^mpt, tMches th« dtilli\t2ie trantfbmfttlon of parepoting. in 
this Interdiange tht adult aaka* the'di^Ud a question ^in the normal form. Recelv* 

. ing no antfver the adult re^fbmilates ^we inte sentence using the occm 

sioi;ial question form. Tot exasfple : ' . 



Adult: What do you want? Qblld: (no anawtfr). Adult: Tou want vhat? 

final^Talnliig-sesalon deaerlbed by Bronn teachea the chlM that ttm vh«-vord 
often Implies specification of tl^e reference of ah Indefinite pronoun or demon-^ 
at r atlv e wor d u hlch v as .used In a p r evlous-^teterchange;^ It cjnla r ges t he chm t^ 
concept pf constituent replacement. F6r exanrple: i . ^ 

Child: Z vant It. Adult:' Tou want what?^ Child: I w&nt oUk. 

SeveriOL other Investigators suggest adult->chlld Interaction^ patterns idid 
■ay prove valuable for the child ac.qulrl^' interrogative- a^blllty^ In partixftOai^^ 
Brvln-Tylpp (1970) posits a sequence which shows the child the direct ^Istlon-^ 
/Ship between a question form and an expected answer .(e.g. , **Uhere Is the^^all? 
Hfere Is the ball.**). One cai;i hypothesize that this st?p would occur very early 
In the child's developQient since no answer ;ls expected nor axiy feedback Involved* 
Essentially 9^ this pairing of question and answer teaches the child ./as does 
Brown *s first ^input session that particular question Afords and a^ertaln lntona«- 
tlon are ilntended to elicit a verbal response. / ' 

An addltlpnal type of adult question which would faclllt^e' language acqul- 
sjLtion was found In some of our transcriptions of theraplst^ph^d sessions. * This 
type of training situation^ called constituent Insertion, serves as a request for 
elabc^tlon. It seem to teach the child the demajads of appropriately "flULing 
In the blank" (e.g., "We see horses, dog*, and . . or "After you went to the 
store, you went .?'*)• . > . 

Development of Answers . ^ ' ■ 

nie ability to appropriately answer questions develops at the same time, as 
^tei^gatlve sentences, but In a sligjit;^ different maimer.. Ervln-Tz^pp (ly70) 
conducted a study lofvolving twenty-four <^lldren ages 2^ to U years. Each child 
was seep Wrlodlcally during eight inontljis and reqoiired to answer standardized 
Hiuestlons -about a picture book.. Her hlibrarchy of response developineht involves 
three stages. First, the child merely responds with an assodatlye answer to 
stressed words in the sentei^ce. At this stage the child does not intellectually 
understand the function of questions. The second stage occurs when the child 
understands the replacemeht demands o^ a question,, but has not fully mastered 
the specific feattires of saxticular wh-words. J^r example, a where question may 
elicit an object respdnse rather thai) a locatiVe response. Tinally, the^child is 
cognitively able to integrate his syntactic aM semantic rules to produce a cor- 
rect reply. Ervin-Tripp's rese^r^h revealed that children first responded cor- 
rectly to yes/ no questions fpiuowed in order by what, wher.e , what -do / whose , who , 
why , where-fnbm ,' how , and^ when . Alteo, Piaget (1955) and Cromer (l95o) suggest 
that questions with whjpind when a^e particularly difficidt because of the ^cogni- 
tive complexity of thfe concepts, of causality and time. 

As lndlc|k;^ by B^im^s findings, isyntactlfcally simplified queatioivi may be 
easier toT^^chVA Jbd answer, at least under some circumstances .^ For example. In 
the uept^ince *Tqu lure going i^ere?" the operations of preposlng knd t;ransposing 
are^^elim^nat^di The linguistic input is .thus less complicated and closer to the ' 
thMretfqM ba^e structure of the underlying declariative sentence. Furthernnre, 
the placement c^f the interrogative word at the end of the sentence focuses atten- 
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tloo directly upon It. Research concerning this hypothesli vould haye.lstportaat 
liqplicatlons for tralMng languAgeHleljayed children. , s ^ 

*!& hit diacuiaion of qxiestion-ansver interactions^ hekdx (1971) 'stressed 
the cognitive requirements of various types, of quest ions , the form of which 
places' pajrticular response const^iev^ts upon the child. For example, to answer a 
who question appropriately a chii)^ must generater an animate noun as a constituent 

. replacement whereas an explanatioa is riequired by a why question. Ihe notion of . 
response constraint ban account for the fact that tag question^, despite* their ^ 

^^^Brtactic-^ompleaci^^^-^^ — Sfo4r-o n ly is ttt e-choice-o f poosi *' 

ble^answeri restricteSt^ yes 'or no but alAo the. tag actually suggwts the expected 
answer: Furthermore , Leach suggested , the l^i^uatlon in which the question is asked 
imposes constraint upon the child. It is easier fo^a child to answer a question ^ * 
with the referential source present rather than absent. In addition, questions^ 
acconqMLnied by an action which is a cue to the reply are easier^ to answer. For, 
example, pointing to tk^boy in a picture while inquiring, ^What ds the boy 

* doing?", should help a yjoung child • to respond convectly. • 

Tba notion constraint was also cruciaf in a study by Williams and naremDre 
(1969) of the resjponse styles of lower and middle clas& children. After they 
noticed that the Stype of interviewer's questions affected the subjects* re^pon^^^, 
thcQT categorized response«-type tn a function of the type of constraints, ifnpooed by - 
the question. According 'to their analysis , the lower status child had roc^e of a* 
tendency^ to answer question^ minimally, whereas the higher status child tended to ^ 
go beyond nthe demands of the situation oc^asion&Uy and elaborate an idea at ^ . ^ 
length. . • ^ / N . ^ 

\ Leach studied the role of adult adaptation specifically with respect to the 
fteilitation of qiiestion-answer Requisition. He suggested that the crucial factor 
in the development of this abili^ is not so muc? a specific input sequence, but 
the ability of the adult to--adapt^the cognitive and syntactic difficulty of his 
questions to the perforinance levei of the child. Leach hypothesized that the 

' normal process of language acquisitiOT' can \e described as a progression from a 
limited set of responses to a broad and varied^ set. If parents, and adxilts are 
responsive to the child's limitations and advancements, tben a positive i^elation-* 
ship will exist between the child's increasing response capabilities and the 
changingv denftnds placed ycpon him by adults. This type <^f positive relationiship _ 

*is Important in facii^itating the child's development; it must be sensitive enou^ 
to activate the child and at the *same time to avoid frustrating him^ 

♦ • » . 

Support for Leach's hypothesis was found in^his data which were gathered 
from the interactions of seven mothers with their children. !I3ie findings indicate 
a shift in the types of verbal demands placed upon an older child by an adult 
in direct relation to the child's improved language capability. Adult questions 
addressed to younger children were of liihited>\ ty^e and showe^hiig^h cbncentrttion 
in a few areas. Although the mothers sometimes demanded explanation or ^laboratix)n 
In spealcing with the younger children, the majority of the interrogative sentences 
required only yes/no answers and nominal or verbal constituer^t replacements. As 
the child grew older, the frequency of questions demanding elaboration and explanation 
increased. To siunnoarize, as the Intellectual ability of the child advances, he 
is able to answer a more varied pattern of questions, and the adult naturally ^ 
addresses a greater variety of questions to him. Through the adult's adjustment 
to a child's changing abilities. Leach feels that the child leaztis appropriate 
quest ion -answeif behaviors. . 

The Analysis of Quest ion^nswer Interactions 

At this point, we would like to present, briefly, our proposed meth^ for 



iyatemtlcally Invest^lgatlng the questlon-ansver Interftctlon between adiiljss and ' 
childMn* Ihe approach cooi>lneo the syntactic^ role of verbal Interactions which 
Brown stresses with the tk>rt cognitive role of adxilt-chUd^teraction stressed 
by Leach, ihrou^ the <(ategorlzation of various behaviors of adulta and. children - 
In ^the question-answer interchang*e it shoxad be possible to clarify the nature and 
effects of speech accoiDnx>datlon. The proposed, system could enable an objective . > 
measure of the manner In' which adult and^ child speech change as. a function of each - 
other. 

In order to typify the adult's speech In th^::tiuestlott-answer Interchange, it 
is necessaxy to acknowledge^ the adult's simultaneous ad Justnfent to both th^ syn- 
tactic and cognitive performance of the child. jSudh systematic speech accommoda- 
tion seihres as a training session in which the child is exposed not only to the 
demands of , progressively more difficult intellectual concepts but is also given 
exposure to the various surface stiiuctxxres yhich are. related to the meoining of the , 
concept (Ski it becomes more refined in the child's mind. A concrete exainple is the^ 
following^; . '^^ ^ ^fT 

, \ ^ • ^ i — '— 

Original opennsoded question: -1. Why if the boy smiling in this pictuTejr^ 



Slxzqplif ication of response 2*. 
(onstralnt 



fa.) Vlhat 18 the boy holding? , ^ 

(b) Is the boy holding the ball or iik 



^ book? 
Cc) He la holding a ball. Isn't he? , 

' ■ , ■ . . I J- 

Sliqpllficatlon of syntax 3. . The boy £n this picture Is smiling. 

' Why? 

— ' — ' '~ ' — I ■ • 

Sue to the frequent occurrence of such pattems-of simplification, it is ^hypothe- 
sized that an adult accommodates his question to a diild by adjusting the response 
pcmstralnts and the syntactic structture to the comprehension level of the child* 
Based upon this hypothesis , each adult question can be rated along ordinal pimen- 
sions of response constraints and Syntactic complexity. j . 

For the dimension of response qqAstralnts, qu*estion types are ranked l|n texms 
*of the cognitive difficulty of theiKiittawr. Die easiest type of question to answer 
is one for which the choice Is res^^cted to jres or no, with the very simple s;ab- 
categdry-of negative and tag questions specifically -suggesting the appropriate . 
answer. Qtiestions which provide alternative answers from which to choose (e.g., 
"Do you want cake or cookies?") are sli^tly more difficult because the answer 
depehds to a greater 'degree on the ilpecific content of the questipn. The third 
l^e^of question the child lesms to coznprehend as he matures would consist of 
wh«^uestions ^ich require a constituent 'replacement (e.g., where demanding a 
looQition and when demanding a time adverb). In -this type of . quest icmt^e^ cue Is 
not provided by |Jde entire sentence, but by the natxrre of .the wh-woroltself . ^ 
Finally, the lastTcategory would contain open-ended elaborative questions (e.g., 
vhy and how) which require a new clause. In essence, therefore, the scale raxjges 
ftom questions In^ which the cognitive cueing is quite* high to sentences in whiclgi 
the' child must rely on his own intellectual processes to generate, appropriate 
replies. Greater refinement of each category, especially the differentiation of 
questions within the consiituent-replacement category, may also be helpful. 

For the syntactic dimension of questions, fou? broad categories are sug- 
gested: simple (one or^two words), inconiplete form (^required question trans- 
fttmtion missing), complete fom (Including question trans fomations ) , and 



ocmoiMix fofm (eo^att• fl^'vitli ftddltlooAX elAiii4(i) er atjor tx«ii«ftomtion« 
tueh M MsatiiTi or pmsslvo). Thvm^ ft>r exu^l^e/ a 1m question with ^rl«^tV 
would, belong to tho second category uhlle the fulI«fo^.tag question would 
belong to the last 'cstegQxy; - * , " . 

In order to test the hyjlbthesia. that adult spee<±t Captation, fwctioni as a 
training situation fbr children » It is necessary to cat^gprl^e the ^lld*a an'- 
ivera. Obe answers of a young child cao-4)e^scored alonA two dimensions: appi^» 
priateness aod syntactic complexity. Ibe appropriateneslk dimension bust\ at least 
include categories fbr a totally inappropriate answer » a Witactlcally aprproprlate 
but seaanticfliy incorrect emswer, anA an answer which is both syntactically and. 
seiaan&lcally appropriate. Where no answer occurs, pritet*ia can be established to 
determine Whether the adult question was rhetorical or whether an answer waf 
expected* ' / 

Ihe syntactic ccnplexity of the response would be categorized as fbUows: 
yes or no, incoq)lete sentence of two words or less, inconple'^ sentence of mora 
than two words, coaoplete sentence, and co2zQ>lex sentence (%drth more than one . 
clause or a majpr transformation such as negaitlve or ^ssiVe). 

nirou^ iho us^ of this categorljEatlon scheme in an obsetvatlohal setting 
with children of various ages and abilities » it should be iposslbie to acquire 
infoxTBation concerning: ' (1) the theoretlcfl icole of the linguistic environment 
in speech deyelopment;), (2) the typ^s of adult accomoEpodation which aire most effec« 
tiye .11) iproducing appropriate replies at the various stagei^ of development; (3) / 
the :type8 of child responses which tend to elicit particular types of adult 
accooDOdation. ' < 

■ f *, 

The inpilcatlons of such knowledge fbr language training t^chnlqufes are of ' 
' special sighificafice. A giraded progression of e:K:^rclses cot^pLA be devised with . 
questions ^f greater conjplexity occurring with greater frequency in the later 
sessions ai^ the decision ^to movef into a zdore advanced exercise dependent on an 
evalxmtlon bf the child's answers. Ratings of a particular child's response per^ 
fornAnce could be utilised In the design of an individualized q\iei;itionlng st^le. 
Especially iiqportiupit are the possibilities for guiding the parents ot language- 
delayed or mentally retarded children. By analyzing a paicctnt*child interaction » 
a therapist would not only be able to pinpoint the child's p^blems, but also 
^provide the psirent with valuable information related to\bls role as a language 
trainer. The parent could be Instructed In *liow to ta^^** and "how -to listen" to 
his child in order to encourage optimal language de^el(iipment with minimal frus* 
tration. 

^ Summary * 

The queatibn-anawfir interchange between adult and child is seen to be crucial 
fbr the child's linguistic and cognitive developiteiit. It is throtJ^ questions 
that a dbiid learns that a conversation la a two-way process^ahd that ke tanxnt pla^ 
an active part. Before he can participate appropriately, he must understand the 
function of questions, their conceptual content # and their syntacftic structure. 
It has been suggested that adu^^ts accpmmodate the4.r speech' to the child's lin- 
guistic and cognitive level by selecting from a Restrict ed set of easier qyes- 
tlons initially and prbgrtfdiiively increasing the frequency of more dlf ficixlt 
questions as the jchild iriiows evidence that he can handle them. The proposed 
categorization scheme will allow for^the empirical* investigation of this s^igges* 
'tion and hypotheses concerning the theoretical role of such speech adaptation in 
syntactic and intellectual development as well as provide data for the design of 
language training programs. ^ 
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